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BOOK REVIEWS. 441 

Although on account of these structural blemishes the work will 
hardly take rank as a masterpiece, the book, as a whole, leaves a very 
favorable impression. Historical material abounds and the compli- 
cated tripartite relations which have existed in the past between 
Europe, Latin-America and the United States are unraveled at length 
and examined with just valuation of the conflicting rights of the 
parties concerned. "The specious present" is always most difficult to 
gauge. Nevertheless the author has made a brilliant analysis of 
world conditions as they exist today and the causes immediately 
underlying them. And Professor Hart's observations concerning the 
future ought to prove most valuable and helpful to any person inclined 
to speculate about the shadowy and threatening period of readjustment 
of international relations which seems to be looming up at the close 
of the present European war. 

Thomas A. Larremore. 

The Modern Law op Evidence. By Charles Frederic Chamber- 
layne. Volume V. Media of Proof, edited by Howard C. Joyce. 
Albany: Matthew, Bender & Co. 1916. pp. 5cvi, 4621-5836. 

This volume, which is the second to be published after Mr. Cham- 
berlayne's untimely death, completes his treatise on the Modern Law 
of Evidence. The first four volumes of the work, two of which were 
published in 1911, and two in 1913, are already familiar to the pro- 
fession. The fifth volume, under the general heading, Media of Proof, 
includes many of the most important branches generally treated in 
a work on evidence. It treats of writings and documents; of the parol 
aiid the best evidence rules; of evidence by perception, "having refer- 
ence to those facts of which the court requires knowledge by the exer- 
cise of its own perceptive faculties"; and lastly, of witnesses, their 
attendance, incompetency, examination, and impeachment, with a 
separate chapter on privileged communications. A table of cases for 
the entire work is particularly welcome, and together with an alpha- 
betical index with cross references to the general index in volume four, 
does much to render the work more available. Altogether, the author 
has covered the field in a most comprehensive and scholarly manner. 
The unwieldiness of the work for ready reference, due to the unusual 
method of treatment and arrangement, and to the unfamiliar nomen- 
clature employed, disappears to a large extent with use, and the 
searcher, once he finds the treatment of his point, is sure to be re- 
warded by an adequate discussion and numerous citations to cases. 

Blackstone's Commentaries. Edited by William Carey Jones. 
2 Vols. San Francisco : Bancroft-Whitney Co. 1915. pp. cciv, 2770. 

The text of the Commentaries used in this edition is that of Ham- 
mond's Edition, 1890, which in turn was taken from the eighth edition 
of the Commentaries published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1788, 
and is complete. The most valuable of Hammond's notes have been 
retained, and in addition to these, are notes by the editor and others 
intended to show the more important modifications of the common 
law and thus give the work present and real value as a legal treatise. 
There have also been incorporated extracts from such writers as Pol- 
lock, Maitland, Vinogradoff, Langdell, Burdick and other recognized 
authorities on the theory and practice of the law. At the end of 



